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strong proof that there is a plurality of persons in 
the Godhead. 

2d. That the number of persons in the Deity 
is three, may be concluded from the words of our 
Lord, who said to his disciples, “‘ Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Mat. xxviii. 19. And alsofrom the 
benediction of the apostle Paul, who says, “ ‘I'he 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all.”’ 1 Cor. xiii. 14. 

3rd. We argue that each of these is, in some 
sense distinet, because one is represented as the 
Father, who sends; another as the Son, who is 
sent into the world ; and the third as the Spirit, 
that was poured out upon all flesh. The Father 
and Son are also represented, in many places, as 
speaking to each other, which shows that they 
must be distinct from each other, in one sense, 


' although forever united in another. Now, I think 


Penn was a gfeat and good man, I cannot take ; it may be proved that each of these persons is Di- 






or This expressions as sufficient authority ; 1 look to' vine, and consequently co-eternal and co-equal. 
ooks § 2 higher source, even to the scriptures of truth, | That the Father is omnipotent, omniscient, and 





for evidence on this important question. Now, | 
the scriptures appear to me to speak of the Dei- 





eternal, will, I suppose, be admitted without argu- 
ment That the Son is so, may be shown from the 
ty in a threefold sense :—first, as the Creator and | introduction to the Gospel by St. John. In the 


























= Father of all; secondly, as the Son, who is the | beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
nong | mediator between God and man ; and thirdly, as God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
ville. | the Holy Ghost, who issent by the Father and | the beginning withGod. All things were made 
ance I the Son, to sanctify the heart and regulate the af- | by him, and without him was notany thing made 
be fections. Yet it is repeatedly said in the Old| that wasmade.” Ch. i. 2.“ And the Word was 
' | and New Testament, that God is one; therefore, | made flesh and dwelt among us, (and we beheld 
>a. we conclude that there are three persons in one | his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
> his | 204,—each of which persons is perfect in him- | Father,) full of grace and truth.” ver. 14. There 
'tst., | Self, possessing omnipotence, omniscience, and| are many other texts of similar import, but 
ways § eternity ; the “ saine in substance, equalin power, | I shall quote only one more, which I consider 
ether f eternity, and glory.” (See Westminister Confes-| sufficient. St. Paul says, “ God, who at sundry 
sion.) I shall now endeavor to prove these po-| times, and in divers manuers, spake in time past 
Never F sitions by passages from scripture. unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
Ist. That there is more than one personin the | last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he 
st. |] Godhead, may be inferred, from the following | hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also 
-- texts: “ God said, let us make man in our image, | he made the worlds ; who being the brightness 
FOR § after our likeness.” Gen. i. 26. ‘And the] of his glory, and the express image of his person, 
t sth { Lord God said, the man has become as one of us, | and upholding all things by the word of his pow- 
to know good and evil.’”’ Geo. iii. 26. And] er, when he had by himself’ purged our sins, sat 
‘ance. | the prophet says, ‘‘ L heard the voice of the Lord, | down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.”’ 

extra | saying, whom shall I send, and who shall go for | Heb. i. 1-3. 
us?” Is. vi.8. We arealso informed bylearned| That the Holy Ghost is not only Divine, but 
men, that the name most commonly given to the | personally distinct from the others, may be inf:r- 
Z. Deity, in the Old Testament, is Elohim, which | red from the operations assigned to them be ng 
is a plural noun; and this has been considered a' generally different. He is represented as the 

». Bank 
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baptizing power; Christians are also said to be 
born of the Spirit : and Christ promised his disci - 
ples, “I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever, even the Spirit of truth.” Johiffiy. 16. 
4th. Having shown from scripture that 
there are three persons in the Deity, it only 
remains to be proved that Jesus Christ is the 
second person, or Logos, mysteriously united to 
“a human body and rational soul,” and born of 
a virgin ; and this has been called the hypostati- 
cal union. This may be proved from many passages 
It is said, ‘‘ He took not on him the nature of an- 
gels, but he took on him the seed of Abraham ; 
wherefore, in all things it behoved him to be made 
like unto his brethren, that he might be a mer- 
ciful and faithful bigh-priest, in things pertain- 
ing to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of 
the people ; for in that he himself hath suffered, 
being tempted, he is able to succour them that are 
tempted.” Heb. ii. 16-18. He is also called 
‘God manifest in the flesh.” 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
“God with us.” “The Lord of glory.’”’ 1 Cor. 
iii. 8.* And, ‘over all, God blessed fpr ever.” 
Rom. ix. 5. That he had a human soul, as well 
as a human body, is very clear ; for he says, ‘‘ My 
soul isexceeding sorrowful, even untodeath.” Yet 
his human nature must not be confounded with 
his divine ; for, though there be an union of na- 
tures in Christ, yet there is not a mixture orcon- 
fusion of them or their properties. His humani- 
ty is not changed into his Deity ; nor his Deity in- 
to his humanity ; but thetwo natures are distinct in 
one person. How this union exists is above our 
comprehension ; and indeed, if we cannot explain 
how our bodies and souls are united, it is not to 
be supposed we can explain this astonishing mys- 
tery of “God manifest in the flesh.” (See Buck’s 


Theo. Dict. article Jesus Christ—also, Smith’s | 


Treatise on the Trinity.) 

‘father. Those who profess to derive their 
doctrines entirely from the scriptures, ougbt to 
be very careful to keep to the language of scrip. 
ture, especially when speaking on a subject that 
they do not pretend to understand. If the doc- 
trine of a trinity be taught in the scriptures, it 
must be conveyed by inspiration in the very best 
language which could be chosen ;, and theneds no 
need'of inverttthy ne’ terms to express it. But 
we Co not find any such term in the scriptures 
as a trinity; nor is it said that there are three 
persons in the Godhead ; nor is there any lan- 
guage there conveying the same ideas. I there- 
fore conclude, that this doctrine is an invention 
of men; and it must be acknowledged by every 
reader of history, that it has been one of the prin- 
cipal causes of dissension and persecution ever 
since it was introduced into the church. If we 
take the word person in its common acceptation, 
it mcans an individual, ora being ; and if we say 
there are three infinite persons in one Being, 
each of whom has all power and all wisdom, the 
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proposition contains in itself a contradiction that 
is obvious to the meanest capacity. Therefore, 
the advocates of this docttine are obliged to ad. 
mit that the term person does not exactly con- 
vey their meaning, and that they only use it for 
want of a better. Why then should they con. 
tend so strenuously for words that do not convey 
their meaning ? 

I shall now proceed to examine the foundation 
on which this doctrine rests. 

In the first place,—lIt is said that the use of 
the plural pronouns us and our, ascribed to the 
Divine Being, and the circumstance of one of the 
names given to him in the scriptures being a 
plural noun, indicate that there is more than 
one person in the Deity. This peculiarity in the 


Hebrew language*, bas furnished one of the 


* The late learned and amiable Hindoo reformer, 
Rammobun Roy, remarks: ‘* Were we even to disre- 
gard totally tbe idiom of the Hebrew, Arabic, and of 
almost all Asiatic languages, in which the plural num. 
ber is often used for the singular to express the re- 
spect due to the person denoted by the noun: and to 
understand the term, “our image” and “ our likeness,” 
found in the verse, (Gen. i. 26.] as conveying a plu- 
ral meaning, the quotation would still by no means 
answer their purpose; for the verse in question would 
in that case imply a plurality of Gods, without deter- 
mining whether their number was three or three hun- 
cred, and of course without specifying their peisons. 
No middle poiot in the unlimited se: ies of number be- 
ing determined, it would be almost necessary, for the 
purpose of obtaining some fixed number, as implied 
by those terms, to adopt either two, the lowest degree 
of plurality in the firet personal pronoun both in He- 
brew and Arabic, orto take the highest number of 


Gods with which human imagination has peopled the 


beavers. In the former case, the verse ciled might 
countenance the doctrine of the duality of the Godhead, 
entertained by Zircusbt and his fullowers, represent- 
ing the God of goodness and the God of evil to have 
| joint’'y created man, composed cf a mixed rature of 
good and evil propensities: in the latter, it would be 
consistent with the Hindoo system of religion; but 
there is notbirg in tbe words, that can be with any 
justice const: ued as pointing to a Trinity. These are 
not the only difficulties attending the interpretution 
of those terms :—if they should be viewed in any other 
than a singular sense, they would invelve ecntradic- 
tion with the very next verse: ‘So God created man 
in his own image ;” in which 1 lar nyw ber .is 
distinctly used : es in Deut. <n eae phé Lord 
aur. God is‘one’Lord ;” and also With the epirit of the 
whole of the Old Testament. 

Tu those who are tolerubly versed in Hebrew and 
Arabic, (which is only a refined Hebrew,) it is a well 
known fact, that in the Jewish and Mobun mudan 
scriptures, a8 well as in common discourse, the plural 
Sorm is often used in a singular sense, when the superiori- 
ty of the subject of discourse is intended to be kept in 
view. This is sufficiently apparent from the following 
quotations, taken both from the Old Testament in He- 
brew, and fiom the Qoran. Exo. ch. xxi. ver. 4. “If 
bis masters, (meaning bis master) have given him a 
wife.” Verse 6.‘ Then bis masters (that is, his mas- 
ter) shall bring him unto the Judges.” Verse 29th, 
‘¢ Bnt if the ox were wont to push with his horn in 
time past, and it hus been testified to his owners,” 
(‘hat is, to his owner.) Isa. ch. vi. ver. 8, ‘*- Whom 
shall I send? and who will go for us?” (tbat is for me.) 
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hat 


strong arguments of trinitarians; but they 
re, 


appear to forget that the same kind of plu- 
ral language was applied to the golden calf, 
which the children of Israel worshipped in 






















































for F the wilderness,—although it is very evident 
= that there was but one ca/f made on that occasion. 
"€Y — It is said, that the people brought their golden 
; earrings to Aaron, ‘‘ and he received them at their 
_ hand, and fashioned it with a graving tool, after 
he had made it a molten calf: and they said, 
e of These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee 
the up out of the land of Egypt.” Ex. xxxii. 4. The 
the same plural language is repeated again in verse 
B *H 8th, “These be thy gods, O Israel,” &. Aaron 
han B excused himself to Moses by saying, “They said 
the unto me, make us gods which shall go before us,” 
the B ver. 23. 
mer, (| hath any gold let them break it off. So they 
isre- (gave it me: then I cast it intothe fire, and there 
id of MH came out thiscalf.” ver. 24. Can any rational 
1um- @ mind pretend that the use of a plural noun and 
“At pronoun in this instance by the Israelites, proves 
ess,” that “this calf” was, in some sense, three calves, 
plu- § and at the same time only one calf? 
}e ADs (To be continued.) 
ould 
pond SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF OUR 
sea DECEASED FRIEND, JACOB L. MOTT. 
T be- After the mulitude had been fed, the command 
s = of the Divine Master was, “ Gather up the frag- 
aids ments that remain, that nothing be lost;” and 
, He- @ it is now forcibly revived in contemplating the 
ver of # character of our deceased friend, Jacob L. Mott, 
d the-# whom we believe to have been one of those disci- 
= ples made use of by the Head of the Church, 
sent. & through whom religious assemblies were edified 
bave § and strengthened in their devotional exercises. 
are of He frequently penned the effusions of his ex- 
ld be # ercised mind, and although these were found in 
: 7 detached sentences, and without date, not intend- 
- a ed (apparently) for publication, we yet feel con- 
tution | cerned to make some extracts, believing they 
other § may be useful to the traveller Zionward. 
radic- fhe following are some reflections on Creation : 
a Is it possible to survey the several parts of 
S Lord Creation, and not discern, in all, evident traces 
of the of the power and gooduess of Infinite Wisdom ? 
Who can comtemplate the heavens, so beautiful- 
, — ly adorned, withoutsdiscerning the wisdom of 
odan@YMuipotence? Behold the sun! how wisely is 
plural that source of light and heat placed in the cen- 
eriori- § tre of the planetary system, that each planet may 
ept in Benjoy a proper share of its warming beams; while 
ng none are consumed by too near an approach, or 
i. 7 So also in the Qoran, ‘« We are (meaning I am) near- 
s mas- @°T than the jugular vein.” “Surely we (meaning 1!) 
ooth, pcteated every thing in p:oportion.” In these two texts 
ore ‘io of the Qoran, God is represented to have spokenin the 
ners,” plural number, although Mohummud cannot be sup- 
Whom §Posed to have employed a mode of expression which 
or me.) 
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chilled by too great a distance. Who but the 
Infinite Being could launch those massive globes 
through immensity of space, and confine their 
motion within their respective orbits? ‘“ Cans’t 
thou, oh man, bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Urion? Dost thou 
know the balancings of the clouds? Who hath 
divided a watercourse for the overflowing of 
waters and a way for the lightuing of thunders ? 
Do these happen by chance, or by the secret ap- 
pointments of Infinite Wisdom ? 

Who can contemplate the wonderful properties 
of air, which constitute that great treasure, the 
breath of life, without being made sensible that 
an All-wise and Almighty Being had formed it ? 
We cannot survey the earth without beholding 


‘And | said unto them, Whosoever | the impress of his power; “ He stretcheth out 


the North over the empty place, and hangeth the 
earth upon nothing,” filling it with a great varie- 
ty of useful and admirable creatures, and main- 
taining them all by the bounty of his hand. It 
is he that clothes it with beautiful verdure; 
causes the valleys to stand thick with corn, and 
crowns the year with his loving kindness. It is 
he that maketh the herds and the grass to grow 
upon the mountains for the service of man. 

He adorns the lilies of the field with a beauty 
that excels the splendor of Solomon, and says to 
the sea, “‘ Hitherto shalt thou come but no fur- 
ther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

It is he that smooths the tempestuous billows 
of the deep. delivers the mariner from his troubles, 
and brings his ship to a port of safety. There- 
fore how reasonable it is that we worship and 
adore this kind Creator. Who cannot say with 

ithe Psalmist, ‘Great is the Lord and greatly to 
be praised in the city of our God, in the moun- 
tain of his holiness.” Again, David said, ““ When 
I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that thou visitest him? For thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 

In the order of creation, the soul of man was 
made the temple of the living God. He made it 
a spiritual sanctuary, and dwelling in it, im- 
parted to it the power to govern the immortal 
part. Thus the government wasrighteous through- 
out. 

Knowing that man’s highest state of enjoy- 
ment could only be arrived at through the ex- 
ercise of his free will, he was created a free agent, 
but being unwilling to submit to the divine gov- 
ernment, chose his own, and thereby fell from a 
state of happiness; and as he can have no true 
enjoyment in this fallen state, the dispensations 
of God have been designed to restore him to that 
righteous order which was in the beginning, and 
his first step toward redemption is made by ob- 


he could have supposed capable of being considered taining the mastery over his natural will, by 
favourable to the Trinity.”—Appeal. &c. p. 140-143. | which he is enabled to offer up, not only tempo- 
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ral possessions, but body, soul, and spirit to the 
service of his Maker. 

Never was there aday when the Saviour offered 
himself to redeem sinners with greaterpower than 
at the present. Never were more efficient means 
offered to prophets under the law, to apostles in 
the gospel, or to any former generation, than is | 
now vouchsafed to each of the present inhabi- 
tants of the earth. 

Christ, the Divine Light, that enligbteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, has been 
given to all men, in all ages, by which they may 
be epa choose the good and refuse the evil, | 
thereby: passing from a state of mere innocence | 
into that 6f positive virtue; and the soul, being | 
immortal, will be permitted to unite with the | 
heavenly ‘host in the abodes of interminable bliss, | 
and forever sing praises to that great and glori- 
ous Being who has formed us for eternal happi- 
ness. God created the bodicsof men as of other 
aniwals, from the dust of the earth, their origin 
and destiny being the same. 

The animal body is what the apostle calls the 
natural man, which he says, “ Receives not the , 
things of the Spirit of God.” The natural spirit 
of man which appertains to the body, is not capa- 
ble of holding divine communion, and can only 
act in that which comes directly within its limits. 
‘But God breathed into man the breath of life, | 
and he became a living soul ;’’ the soul is spirit, 
and cannot be generated; it comes immediately 
from the Almighty ; it is the nobler part, and 


what the apostle calls the inner man, which may 
be united either to the natural, or to the super- 
natural and divine spirit. 

Thus the soul is a free agent, and has the liber. 


ty of choosing. By adhering’ to that which is 
natural, the soul receives a birth and life in the 
animal powers, thus becoming carnally minded, 
which is death. But if it adheres to the Divine 
Spirit, it witnesses a birth and life in the true 
light, and is thus enabled to receive and know 
the things of the spirit of God, because they are 
spiritually discerned. 

Oh! how God has blessed his creature man 
in making him thus capable of being united and 
holding communion with him. It is, therefore, 
his interest, as well as his duty, to be obedient 
to his Creater, from whom comes all he possesses 
or can hope for in the future. 

God is a living spirit, eternal, immutable, and 
omnipresent; from him the light issues, which is 
the light ofthe soul. Hence, what is known of 
Him is manifest in man, for God hath showed it 
unto him. 

Who hath not received the caution that Adam 
did, ‘* not to desire to know evil?” who hath not 
heard the language, ‘‘In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’”” Adam had 
known good—it was not necessary that he should 
know evil, being only bound to obey the laws of 
his Maker. But the reasoning serpentine spirit | 
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tempted him, and yielding to the desire to know 
for himself, he lost his life. Yes, that life whichis 
hid with Christ in God ; and had he lived from that 
day to this, and become learned in all the know- 
ledge of the different ages from that day to the pre- 
sent, he could not, by the exercise of his reason- 
ing powers, come again to the knowledge of his 
Creator. 


How, then, shall I become acquainted with 


God? How is He to be communed with? These 


are queries that have no doubt arisen to all. He 
is in us, He is around about us, He is blessing 
us by day and by night, His watchful and paren- 
tal care is extended over us; He is love, He is 
| emphatically altogether love. Oh! then, how amI 
to know these things ? ? “Tfany man lack wisdom, 
let him ask it of God, who giveth liberally and 
upbraideth none.” He is the same He ever was ; 
if we ask of Him we shall receive; therefore we 


need not search nature, nor eall to our aid the 


astronomer or philosopher—they cannot reveal 


| God ; we must not confide in books nor in man. 


“ Lean not to thine own understanding,” for the 
natural man receiveth not the spirit of God ; as 
saith the apostle, “‘ Now we have received not 
the spirit of the world, but the spirit whigh is of 
God, that we may know the things that ate given 
us of God.” 

Here a query may arise. If God, all wise, per- 
fect and omnipresent, has made man and endowed 
him with such high powers, from whence cometh 
affliction? Why is he subject to trials and beset- 
ments all his life? and why should he not pass 
from his creation immediately into the state of 


| happiness designed for him ? Those who are tried 


as to a hair’s breadth, and hold fast their confi- 
dence in God, and in humble submission receive 
His will, shall know that it was not consistent with 
their good that they should pass through time 
without trials. I will refine thee, but not with 
silver, “‘ I have chosen thee in the furnace of af- 
fiction,” said the prophet. 

The redeemed know that it is through suffer- 
ing that they have advanced from an earth]y to a 
heavenly state, therefore they choose to suffer 
affliction with the people of God rather than 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, because 
they have the promise of mingling with angels 
and archangels through an eternity of bliss. 


| They have purchased it by the sacrifice of every- 


thing that God called for at their hands, and in 
every act of obedience have been left entirely free. 
For our own good God has constituted us free 
and intelligent beings, and endowed us with 
faculties capable of understanding and practising 
those duties which He makes the condition of 
our final acceptance with Him. 

He offers but does not impose happiness upon 
his creatures. Good and evil are set before us: 
He shows us the spiritual Canaan, and gives us 
power to enter therein, but no compulsion. 

It does not in the least derogate from the good- 





res us 


good- 


- gree of refinement. 
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ness of our Heavenly Father, that he should 
Jeave man to choose whether he will serve his 
own wil, and suffer the fruits of disobedience, or 
yield himself a servant to the spirit of truth, and 
reap life eternal. Trials are sent us in infinite 
wisdom, in divine love; therefore it is our true | 
interest to become reconciled to our Maker. 
“ Press not thy purpose on thy God, 
Urge not thy erring will ; 
Nor dictate to the Eternal Mind, 
Nor doubt thy Maker’s skill. 

Instead of endeavoring to escape affliction, let | 
us labor to be reconciled —to,be resigned to suffer | 
with the people of God,sas good soldiers in the 
christian warfare. Let us be willing to be bap- 
tized into suffering again and again; let our 
prayers arise in the depth of humility, under a | 
renewed sense of the necessity of a greater de- 
“ Lord, let not thine hand 
spare nor thine eye pity. Oh, then, righteous | 
Judge, turn and overturn until judgment is 
brought unto victory, for thou art just in all thy 
ways.” Qh, let us lay low before the God of our | 
spirits, and keep humble, and we shall be able | 
to know the voice of the true Shepherd. Who 
has not partaken of the cup of sorrow, and at | 
times looked with tearful eyes to the Father’s' 
throne, and with one formerly exclaim, ‘“ Thy | 
waves and thy billows have gone over me; and | 
again, I will say unto my God, why hast thou | 
forsaken me ?” | 

Oh, let us remember this is not the place of 
our rest; this is not the place of repose,: but of 
labor ; this is the hour of trial, not of full reward. 
Oh, that we may lay hold of the precious consol- 
ing promise given to the Church of Philadelphia, 
‘* Becayse thou hast kept the word of my pa- 
tience, I also will keep thee from the hour of 
temptation which shall come upon all the world, 
to try them that dwell upon the face ofthe earth.” 
Oh, glorious hope, glorious anchor to the chris- 
tian’s soul; hope points beyond the grave, and 


sweetly says, there is a rest for the people of 
God. 





(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ [utelligencer. 
REMINISCENCES OF E. HICKS. 


In a former number of Friends’ Intelligencer 
there was a deeply interesting circumstance nar- 
rated by the late venerable Isaac Parry, (as 
found amongst his papers,) regarding a public 
communication, delivered on a certain occasion 
by his friend Edward Hicks, with whom he was 


then travelling as a companion. And thinking 
that the following extract from the Memoirs of 
the same minister, (KE. H.,) as penned by him 
self, will also prove acceptable, I herewith hand 
it for publication ; it is as follows, viz. A. 
‘On our way to Yonge Street, (Canada,) we 
met with a Methodist minister, who knew but 
little about Friends, but finding we were on a 
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religious visit, gave us an invitation to have 4 
meeting in a new house, near where he lived, 
that was used by different societies. 

When we arrived at Yonge Street, and were 
making some arrangements for appointed meet- 
ings, this place was fixed upon, to be on First- 
day afternoon at two o’clock. The roads being 
bad, we did not arrive at the minister’s house, 
until one o’clock, and found no body at home 
but children. However, we soon found a good 
barn and plenty for our horses. The minister 
and his wife were at meeting, which was within 
sight, but did not return till near two, o'clock. 
The man who had insisted upon our épming to 
his house for dinner, seemed pleased to see us, 
but I thought his beautiful wife looked cross at 
us. However, she soon got us a dish of tea, and 
something to eat, while her husband sung and 
talked. For my part I was so distressed about the 
meeting, I could neither eat, nor talk, much less 
sing, and therefore walked off by myself towards 
the meeting house ; it was then after the time ap- 
pointed. When [ got to the house there was no 
person there. It was cold, and the wind and 


| Snow were driving through the weather-boards. 


I do not know that I ever felt more wretched in 
a meeting-house ; after awhile the people began 
to assemble in a scattering manner, whispering 
to each other, while I was the object of all their 
eyes. My friends, with the Methodist and his 
wife, also came and we tried to get still as far 
as example would go, but they were strangers to 
silence. Notwithstanding there was something 
like a pulpit, I took my seat on the end of a 
bench, where I continued to sit, with my mind 
apparently stripped of everything that was good, 
with a prospect of being silent, to which I soon 
became resigned, and was thankful that I could 
bear my testimony silently to the ever-blessed 
truth. Under the influence of this precious 
quiet, I heard the word of command to stand 
forth in the midst and stretch out my withered 
arm, and I soon felt the restoring power of the 
Gospel. The people began to groan and even 
shout, one man near me [ was told, cried out 
passionately, ‘Oh Lord Jesus Christ, seal in- 
struction upon our souls, Hallelulia!’ I tried to 

ersuade them for my sake to try to be still, and 
let their groanings be like those the apostle spoke 
of, too big to be uttered. I was led to speak of 
the rights of women, that they were one in Christ 
with men, and entitled to equal privileges, and 
that I had heard the Gospel preached by them 
in greater sweetness and power than I had ever 
heard from the lips of man. There was a pre- 
cious silence covered the meeting, which seemed 
only interrupted by the suppressed weeping of 
some of the women. After the meeting ended 
our kind Methodist friend took me by the hand 
and said, in substance, ‘ Dear brother, you ought 
to preach that sermon a duzen times over. Why, 
we have been contending with our women about 
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their right to preach.’ This man appeared to} seek with the whole heart. I did not give heed 
have the same besetting sin with myself; he was] to these temptations, but still they would force 
too light and talked too much, but his lovely | themselves upon me. I multiplied my labors to 
wife appeared quite changed, and could not talk | bring souls to Christ, often spending whole 
much. After this triumphant meeting, we rode| nights in prayer with those who were seeking 
four miles, to the best tavern on the Dundas | salvation; and while my own heart was sad, and 
street, where we spent the evening most agree- | bitterly sorrowful, I would encourage others to 
ably. trust in the mercy of God; F.saw them rejoice, 
I heard them tell what great: things God had 
dove for them, and then turning“my eye within, 
' I could find nothing but darkness, and doubts. 
I felt not the inward witness. Nothng short of 
this would satisfy me. Still the blessed -Spirit 
was leading me, and had I steadily followed it, I 
should have much sooner been brought intoa 
broad place. 

A few months after my husband’s conversion, 
we changed our place of residence, and in all the 
ardour of my soul, I was resolved to be a faithful 
follewer of Christ, and own him before the world. 
Continually it was impressed on my mind, that I 
had a great work to do, and often would I say, 
Oh Jesus, grant me the witness of the 
c 2 ; Spirit, that I may be able positively to testify, 
The letter was written by a resident of Cox-, « | know the man,” then how I will rejoice to 
sackie, Greene Co., New York. LL. N. | go without the camp bearing the reproach, but 

Dear. Sister in Christ: —As you have request- I dared do no otherwise than go forward and 
ed me to give you some account of my religious labor the best way I could. Notwithstanding 
experience, I will endeavor briefly to communi- these good resolutions, when the time of trial 
cate some of the circumstances of my eventful came, I found myself unprepared to meet it. 
life The second night after our arrival I attended a 

Dr. Payson remarked, that he always felt it prayer meeting, the spirit moved me to pray, I 
dangerous to speak of self I can say the same, knew the minister would not approve, and did 
and yet I have often thought, that to the praise not obey the emotion. It was then I quenched 
and glory of God’s grace, I ought to be willing the Spirit, but I cannot enter into particulars. 
to teil the great things he has done for me. Five years passed away, during which time I left 

My parents were changed from nature to grace the Presbyterians, and joined the Methodists, 
when | was 7 years old, sothat from my youth up that I might labor untrammeled; but still, like 
I have been instructed in wisdom’s ways. Job, I went backward and forward, to the 

When about 17 I determined to lead a new right hand, and the left, and could not find Him 
life, united myself with the Presbyterian Church, ' whom my soul sought. At length I attended a 
and sought hard to be justified by the deeds of protracted meeting, at which I felt a fervent 
the law. At 19 I was married—my husband desire that I might be useful. I cried to the 
was a moral man, but not a Christian—then I Lord to take me, just as I was, to use me to 
began to feel the responsibilities resting upon advance the interest of his cause. I said, if I 
me, as one professing godliness. I had adeep|am lost I will follow thee—’tis my reasonable 
sense of what a Christian ought to be, but had | service. No longer will I ask to be assured 
continually to acknowledge my shortcomings. | that I am thine, from this moment I will take 
I urged myself forward in religious duties. | thy word fully and completely, as my counsellor, 
Prayed much, fasted, and read the word of God | and thy Spirit for my guide. When the Spirit 
daily, on my knees, asking for Divine illumina- | and the Word agree, it will be safe to follow. I 
tion. Prayed with, and for my husband; but, will more fully than ever turn my back upon the 
still had no evidence, none which satisfied me | world, and ever make it my study to know and 
that I was born of God. . do the will of God, and then, for the first time, 

At the expiration of 7 years, my husband be- | 1 came with but this condition—saying, make 
came a christian. O the change! He was/ mea blessing to the world, ’tis all I ask. De- 
born of the Spirit. ‘This brought over me still | termined in all things to conform to the Word 
greater darkness, in heart I was almost an infi-|and Will of God, every cent of money was 
del, at times almost doubted whether there was a | henceforth to be laid out, with an eye single to 
God. If there be a God, I urged, why does he | the glory of God—and, lest the wearing of gar- 
not answer my prayer, and communicate himself} ments 1 then had might induce others to waste 
to me, as he has promised he would to those who | their Lord’s money, I resolved to lay aside every 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Brooklyn, 6th mo. 18th, 1859. 
Friend W. W. Moore:—The accompanying 
extracts from a letter received a few weeks since, | 
were so comforting and encouraging to my mind, 
that I felt as if every lover of the truth would 
likewise be rejoiced to find, that whatever may 
be the prejudices of education, the Holy Spirit, 
when singly sought for, and obeyed, will lead 
its Votaries in the way of righteousness, and I 
trust that such will also share in the joy which 
I felt to receive a fresh confirmation of the great 
truth, that all the children of our Heavenly 
Father are taught of Him, and great is their 
peace. 
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article of dress that was extravagant, and wear 
only those that were plain and cheap. Freely 
and unreservedly [ laid al/, ad/ on the altar, with- 
out once thinking what I should have in return. 
I asked for nothing but the Spirit, and promised 
to follow it—although it led me to the stake. 
The following night I spent in prayer for Zion’s 
prosperity. I was perfectly empty and quiet. 
The next morning; faint and feeble, I repaired 
to the house of worship. I felt like going to 
sleep, when a secret whisper said, ‘“* What, con- 
secrate yourself to God, and on the battle-field 
gotosleep?” I asked, “Lord, what will, thou 
have me to do?” ‘Pray for the Minister,” 
who was then speaking. In an instant I was 
on my knees, but scarcely was [ there when | 
felt that Holy Baptism—Christ with his train 
filled the temple of my soul. I was unutterably 
full of glory and of God. Yes, it was Christ in 
me. Qh! the love, the purity. Christ reigned 
supreme. Reigned alone. I could call Jesus 
Lord, by the Holy Ghost. During this time I 
moved not my lips. Stillness, Heaven and 
glory, filled every avenue of my soul. Instantly 
the inquiry went, ‘Now, Lord, what will thou 
have me todo?” ‘Arise and speak to the peo- 
ple”’ Immediately L was on my feet. I said 


to the speaker, “‘I have a message from God to | sation with you. 


the people.”” He told me to speak. I had but little 
to say; but the words were not my own. Then 
I could say I know him, for he dwelleth in me. 
From that day to this, and I am now in my 
sixtieth year, [ can say, with few exceptions, it 
has been more than my meat and drink to do 
the will of my Heavenly Father. In the course 
of time we removed to a Western city, where we 
boarded with a Quaker lady. An incideut oc- 
curred, which, being remarkable, I will record. 
She was one day looking over my things, and 
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hung it by my bed, the crickets demolished it, 
having riddled it completely. Well, truly, L 
thought, if the hairs of my head are numbered, 
no marvel if God takes cognizance of the most 
minute doingsof wy life. Had [ time and space 
I might mention very many direct answers to 
prayer, and speak of the sustaining grace of God 
in times of destitution and trouble. 

In my travels, many have told me mine was 
a Quaker’s call. I asked for the Spirit’s influence, 
and when it led me [| have followed, fearing to 
take a step without my guide. For years past it 
has been my practice, as I went to the house of 
God, to go as a soldier would on the battle field, 
asking God if he had anything for me to do, 
with a readiness to obey his holy command, 
quietly turning within, waiting and watching 
for the quickening uf that spirit that giveth life. 
Often, just as the services were about closing, 
L would feel stirred to speak or to pray, and 
sometimes would sit waiting for an opportunity 
until my whole body trembled. As soon as | 
could obey the requisition I felt peace and quiet- 
ness. Thus, dear sister, in this imperfect sketch 
you havea slight glimpse of the Spirit’s operation 
on my soul. [ am full of what I could say to 
you, could I be favored with a few hours’ conver- 
I ask your prayers. You have 
mine, that Christ may dwell in you richly, that 
your afflictions may be sanctified to you and 
yours, and that, like gold seven times purified, 
you may come out of this furnace, and when 
fully prepared, find the rest of Heaven. 





We think an attentive perusal of the article 
on Amusements, alluded to by H. P., would show 
that there is no conflict between it and the ex- 

| cellent views of Dymond. Both are condemna- 


discovered a fine lace cap, which [ had spent! tory of immoral and dangerous amusements, and 


weeks of labor in embroidering. She remarked 
“it is plain, thee had better doit up and wear it ” 
When I gave up conformity to the world, 

begged my Heavenly Father if ever I took back 


part of the price, that he would set his mark of 


disapprobation upon it, that I should not sin. 
With mauy misgivings I made it up, and hung 
it ona peg. I went into an adjoining room— 
the wind blew it down—a little puppy caught 
it and tore it in pieces—and I thanked God. A 
long period elapsed, and we were living in a 


. secluded neighborhood, [ thought one day I will 


do up the mate to that cap, and wear it out. 
*Tis partly worn—lI cannot sell it, and then hus- 
band has thought it more becoming than the 
plain muslin I wear, and no one will see me in 
this lonely place to follow my example. Thus 
I reasoned, and I then put it in readiness, and 
as I stood before the glass in the afternoon | 
thought how pleased he would be to see the im- 
provement in my appearance. My glorying, 


the principal object of the former article, 
which it is due to the author to say, was not 
from “a Presbyterian paper,” although not writ- 
ten by a Friend, was to direct the attention to 
the provision of such relaxations or amusements 
in the home circle, as to prevent our children 
from visiting the theatre, and other places where 
their morals would be endangered and their in- 
nocence destroyed. Ep. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer.” 

I noticed in a recent number of the “ Intelli- 
gencer,” an article on the subject of amusements, 
taken, I think, from a Presbyterian paper, with 
an editorial commendation. The following ex- 
tract from Dymond’s Essays gives the views of 
a member of the Society of Friends, on the same 
subject. H. 

‘Tt is a remarkable circumstance, that in 
almost all christian countries, many of the pub- 


however, was of short duration. That night 1} lic and popular amusements have been regarded 
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as objectionable by the more sober and conscien- 
tious part of the community. The opinion could 
scarcely have been general, unless it had been 


just : yet why should a people prefer amusements 


of which good men feel themselves compelled to 
disapprove? Is it because no public recreation 
can be devised of which the evil is not greater 
than the good ? or because the inclinations of most 
men are such that if it were devised, they would 
not enjoy it? It may be feared that the desires 
which are seeking for gratification, are not them- 
selves pure, and pure leasures are not congenial 
to impure minds. The real cause of the ob- 
jectionable nature of many popular diversions 
is to be sought in the want of virtue in the peo- 
ple. Amusement is confessedly a 
subordinate concern in life. It is neither the 
principal nor among the principal objects of 
proper solicitude. No reasonable man sacri- 
fices the more important thing to the less, and 
that a man’s religious and moral condition is of 
incomparably greater importance than his diver- 
sions, is sufficiently plain. In estimating the 
propriety, or rather the carefulness, of a given 
amusement, it may be safely laid down, that 
none is lawful of which the aggregate conse- 


quences are injurious to morals: nor, if its | 


effects upon its immediate agents are, in general, 
morally bad; nor if it occasions needless pain 
and misery to men or animals; nor, lastly, if it 


occupies much time, or is attended with much | 


expense. Respecting all amusements, the ques- 
tion is not whether, in their simple or theoretical 
character, they are defensible, but whether they 
are defensible in their actually existing state. 
‘4 - If [ take my seat in the theatre, I 
have paid three or five shillings to a number of 
persons to subject their principles to extreme 
danger,—and the defence which I make is, that 
Iam amused by it. 
defence is invalid; that it is a defence which 


reason pronounces to be absurd, and morality to | 


be vicious. Yet [ have no other to make: it is 
the sum total of my justification. 
to attend? The same question is to be asked, 
and the same answer wil! be returned respecting 
various other assemblies for the purposes of 
amusement. They do more harm than good. 
They please, but they injure us; and what 
makes the case still stronger is, that the pleasure 
is frequently such as ought not to be enjoyed. 
A tippler enjoys pleasure in becoming drunk, 
but he is not to allege the gratification as a set 
off against the immorality. And so it-is with 
no smull portion of the pleasures of an assembly. 
Dispositions a regratified which it were wiser to 
thwart; and to speak the truth, if the disposi- 
tions of the mind were such as they ought to be, 
many of these modes of diversion would be 
neither relished nor resorted to. Some persons 
try to persuade themselves that charity forms a 
part of their motive in attending such places; as 


Is it lawful | 


when the profits of the night are given to a 
benevolent institution. They hope, I suppose, 
that though it would not be quite right to go if 
benevolence were not a gainer, yet that the end 
warrants the means. But if these persons are 
charitable, let them give their guinea without 
deducting half for purposes of questionable 
propriety. Religious amusements, such as ora- 
torios and thé like, form one of those artifices of 
chieanery by which people cheat or try to cheat 
themselves. The music, say they, is sacred, is 
devotional, and we go to hear it as we go to 
church, it excites and animates our religious 
| sensibilities. ‘his, in spite of the solemuity of 
the association, is really ludicrous. These scenes 
| subserve religion no more than they subserve 
|chemistry. They do not increase its power any 
| more than the power of the steam engine. As 
| it respects Christianity, it is all imposition and 
fiction; and it is unfortunate that some of the 
| most solemn topics of our religion are brought 
{into such unworthy and debasing alliances.” 
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We give in another column the Prospectus 
and table of Contents of a work entitled “ Re- 
trospect of Early Quakerism,” &c., by Ezra 
Michener, which is now ready for publidation, 
and which we believe will be an interesting 
volume, having been collected with much labor 
from the early records of Society. 








| 
| 
} 





pas> “Farewell to Music” has appeared in a 


Now we affirm that this | previous number. 





pas We rarely publish poetical Obituaries, 
and must decline “ Lines composed by a hus- 
band on the death of his wife.” 





Marriep, According to the order of Friends, on 
Fifih-day, the 26th of Fifth month, 1859, Jonny Cuitp, 
of Philadelphia, to Mary H. Scuorretp, of Darby, Pa. 





Diep, At Oakland, Allegheny Uo., Md., on Third - 
day, 14th of 5th mo., Wa. P., endeared son of Daniel 
E.and Lucy H. Gerow, aged 34 years, after a pro- 
tracted illness of a pulmonary character, quietly de- 
parted this life in entire resignation to the Divine will 
and the full assurance of a well grounded bope. He 
was a member of New York Monthly Meeting, late 
resident of Darien, Fairfield Co., Connecticut. His 
remains were interred on the 19th, near the residence 
of his parents in Fairfield Co., Conn., and his funeral, 
which was solemn and impressive, was attended by a 
large concourse of near relatives and friends. 

——, On Fifth-day, the 23d ult., at Deer Creek, 
Joseru Hvssanp, of Baltimore, in the 63d year of his 
age. 








—— 
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Diep, Suddenly, at Yardleyville, Bucks Co., Pa., on 
the morning of the 27th of Sixth mo., Sarau S., wife 
of Wm. Yardley, in ber 56th year. 


LIBRARY NOTICE. 

A stated meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends of Philadelphia, 
will be held in the Library Room oo Fourtn day eve- 
ping next the 13th inst. at Hight oclock. 

7tb mo., 1859. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 


RETROSPECT OF EARLY QUAKERISM: 


Being Extracts from the Records of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends, and the meeings 
constituting it; with an account of their first 
establishment. By Ezra MIcHENER. 


PROSPECTUS. 


It has been the design of the Author of the 
proposed volume to rescue from oblivion the 
early advices and disciplinary regulations of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting and the Meetings com- 
posing it, and to exhibit their practical operation 
upon its members, by copious selections from 
authentic records which are not generally acces- 
sible to Friends. There will also be prefixed an 
account of the first establishment of all the Meet- 
ings for worship and discipline, as far as can be 
ascertained, including twelve Lithographs show- 
ing the position of the Quarterly Meetings, and 
also the Meetings respectvely composing them. 

It will be printed on similar paper, type, and 
page of this Prospectus, and contain about 360 
pages. 

To Subscribers the price will be $1 25 in 
cloth, and $1 50 in sheep (library style)—pay- 
able on delivery. 

Agents will be allowed one copy in cloth for 
every six Subscribers obtained. ‘lhe work will 
be published as early as the subscriptions will 
warrant, 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction, 
Yearly Meetings, 
Meeting for Sufferings, 
Settlement of Southern Q. Meeting and its Branches, 

é Burlington “ce “eé é 
Salem 
Philadelphia 
Concord 
Bucks 
Abington 
Western 
Haddonfield 
Caln 
Fishing Creek, Half Year’s Meeting, 
Children and Youth, Widows and Orphans, 
Conduct & Conversation, Schools, 
Plainness, Queries, 
Charity and Love, Indians, 
Ministers, Trade and Business, 
Elders, Law, 
Discipline, Government, 
Overseers, Appeals, 
Certificates, Oaths and Affirmations, 
Family Visits, Allegiance & Abjuration, 
Mutual Help, War, 
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Marriages, 
Burials, 
Removals, 


Spirituous Liquors, 
Negroes and Slavery, 
Priest’s Rates. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
Art. l.—l. The Results of the Census of Great Britain 
in 1851. By Epwarp Cuesuire. London: 1853. 
Report of Assistant Poor-law Commissioners on the 
Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture. 
1843. 
. Minutes of the Committee of Council of Education. 
1855-6. 
. Report of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
5. The Industrial and Social position of Women in the 
Middle and Lower Ranks, London: 1857. 

Women and Work. By B. L. Sauira (Mrs. Bopicuon). 
London : 1857. 
- Two Letters on Girls’ Schools, and on the Training of 
Working Women. By Mrs. Austin. 1857. 
. Experience of Factory Life. By M. M. 1857 
- The Lowell Offering. Lowell, Massachusetts, United 
States. 
10. The Laws of Life, with Special Reference to the 
Physical Education of Girls. By Evizapetu Buack- 
WELL, M.D. New York: 1858. 

There was a time when continental visitors 
called England ‘the hell of horses, the purga- 
tory of servants, and the paradise of women,’ 
from the two former having everything to do, 
and the latter nothing. The lapse of centuries 
has materially altered this aspect of affairs. The 
railways have annihilated the hardest-worked 
class of horses; improvements in the arts of life 
have relieved our servants of a great amount of 
toil, while on the whole elevating their condi- 
tion; the women of the United Kingdom have 
been led forth from their paradise into a life of 
labor and care, more strongly resembling that of 
men than either the men or women of old times 
could have anticipated. Wearied assome of us are 
with the incessant repetition of the dreary story 
of spirit-broken governesses and starving needle- 
women, we rarely obtain a glimpse of the full 
breadth of the area of female labor in Great 
Britain; and it requires the publication of the 
‘Results of the Census,’ or some such exhibitioa 
of hard facts, to make us understand and feel 
that the conditions of female life have sustained 
as much alteration as the fortunes of other classes 
by the progress of civilization. Sooner or later 
it must become known, in a more practical way 
than by the figures of the census returns, that a 
very large proportion of the women of England 
earo their own bread; and there is no saying 
how much good may be done, and how much 
misery may be saved, by a timely recognition of 
this simple truth. 
The idea itself expressed by the form of 
words ‘earning one’s bread, is somewhat mod- 
ern,—except indeed in the primitive sense in 
which Adam was set todo it. In the modern 
sense of ‘ earning one’s bread,’ the position arose 
for men first, and subsequently for women, after 
the creation of a middle class of society. The 
thing and the name have been recognized for 


some centuries in regard to men. Women have 
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been more and more extensively involved in the 
thing, especially during the last half-century ; 
but the name is new and strange; and the ex- 
tent to which they work for a maintenance is a 
truth known scarcely to one in ten thousand 
of us. It is as well to know it; and timely 
attention to the factis the best way to know it to 
practical purpose. 

_ There is no reason to suppose that women’s 
lives were less laborious than now, in the early 
days when they had no responsibility about their 
Own maintenance. When there was no middle- 
class, and no shopping and marketing, the mere 
business of living was very hard work, both to 
men and women. They belonged to somebody, 
except the few who owned the rest; and the 
owners had perhaps as much on their hands as 
the dependents. The gentlewoman of ancient 
times had to overlook the preparation of every 
article of food, clothing and convenience, for a 
whole settlement, in days when the corn had to 
be grown, reaped, and dressed at home; and the 
wool and hemp the same; and all the materials 
of building, furnishing, and adorning. The low- 
born women had to grind the corn before they 
could make the bread ; to spin the wool and dye 
and weave it before they could make the clothes. 
Every process was gone through on every estate. 
Every step of daily life was laborious; and all 
working men and women were slaves. Nota few of 
them were called so in the days when the Irish 
used to purchase their work-people from England. 
‘The spindle side’ of the house, as King Alfred 
called the gentlewomen, ascertained how many 
hands were necessary to do the women’s work of 
the establishment; and the.useless were got rid 
of, by one method or another, and chiefly by sale 
to Ireland, or the estate suffered. In those 
times, there was no such idea afloat as that of 
self-dependence for subsistence. The mainte- 
nance was a matter of course; and hard work a 
common necessity, everywhere outside of the 
convent. 

The lot of the laborer seems to have been lit- 
tle lightened when the middle class began to 
grow, though more and more articles were to be 
had by purchase, and much toil and time were 
saved by new arts of life. It was a great matter 
when the mill saved the pounding of corn. It 
was a great matter when the first Flemish 
weavers came over with their looms, and spared 
the women a world of trouble about ‘ homespun.’ 
Before that, the foreigners used to say that the 
English were scarcely anything but shepherd 
and wool producers. More wool than ever was 
wanted ; but the savings of the women’s time 
and labor led to an increased production of poul- 
try and eggs, butter und cheese, and many other 
good things. Still, the work must have been as 
hard as any that is known now. The days of 
the small yeomen had come on; the trading-class 
Was beginning to appear; and all domestic mat- 
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a 
ters rested on the women as entirely in the farm. ing of | 
house or cottage as in the castle or mansion, § ¢olored 
‘To winnow all manner of corn, to make malt, § we can 
to wash, and to make hay, shear corn, and in § those ti 
time of need, help her husband to fill the muck- § an insti 
wain or dung-cart, drive the plough, to load hay, J to year 
corn, and such other, to go to market and sell § exporta 
butter or pigs, fowls or corn,’—such was the § sprang 





duty of the farmer’s wife, according to Fitzher. 
bert, in the first English work on husbandry. 
The women had to make the straw or flock beds, 
and the chaff pillows, when that luxury replaced 
the log of wood. They had to spin, weave, and 
dye the coverlets, and all the fabrics worn by 
the household, not being wealthy enough to em. 
ploy the Flemings as the higher orders did. All 
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the measuring and administration of the corn cles,’ ¢ 
and pulse was the women’s business, and the well a: 
preparation of the winter food, that is, the salting pulpit 
and drying of the lean cows which were killed those | 
in autumn, because no way was known of keeping & the ‘1 
cattle alive till the spring grasses were ready. § pomp, 
The women made the candles and the salt, and demar 
the soap; and the mead from the beehives, and §  house' 
the cider from the orchard; and they spent no one of 
little time in collecting the finest inner bark in We 
the forest, and the best herbs in the fields, to @ capab 
make bread of when corn and pulse failed. In § and : 
all the intervals, the spinning was going on ;— 9 comu 
that art which has given a denomination to the § wome 
unmarried women of Great Britain and the 9 andi 
United States to this day. First, in keeping § Soutt 
the cattle, sheep, and swine, the women plied § islan 
the distaff, as we now see the Alpine girls ply- § earli: 
ing it amidst their goats, and the Arab maidens § male 
near almost every well or moist wady in the her s 
desert ; and then, when the spinning-wheel came § and! 
in, its whirr was heard all over the land, all day § myst 
and the last thing at night. ‘It stops a gap, in al 
and so must needs be,’ was the reason assigned 9 at lo 
by the men; and in every house or hovel, there B whic 
stood the wheel for every woman to sit down to, § from 
in the intervals of other business. was, 
The gentlewomen first exhibited the change § Sen 
wrought by the rise of a shop-keeping class. ing 
It gave them more time than Englishwomen 9 the 
ever had before. There were seasons when, in rool 
the absence of husband or father, they had to clie 
govern large households or small districts, —with emé 
millions of details to attend to; but even then, to | 
from the time when the miller ground the corn, ind 
and the vintner supplied the wine, and stuffs the 
were to be had from the merchant, the mistress was 
of an establishment had something of the leisure Or 
of a princess for doing what she had a fancy for ; tle 
—and that was, for the most part, working as 
tapestry. While the priest wrote the leiters, yo 
and the steward kept the accounts and made the § tai 
puichases, the lady could overlook the garden the 
from her lattice, and the kitchen from the gal- 
lery, without much interruption to the grave tru 
labor of stitching the seige of Troy, or the find- § be 
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ing of Moses, in colored wools or silks. These 
colored silks bring us to a point of view whence 
we can get a glimpse of a change in the life of 
those times. When shops were so established 
an institution as that laws were made from year 
to year to regulate measures and weights, and 
exportation and importation, a rabid hatred 
sprang up against the Lombards who brought in 
silk ready for use, (deceitfully wrought) so as 
to destroy the mystery of the silkwomen and 
spinners, ‘and all such virtuous occupations of 
women. This was in 1455. Half a century 
Jater, the new prohibitions of small articles of 
wrought silk from abroad went by the name of 
enactments ‘ for.silkwomen; and it seems as if 
there were really women who made ‘knit arti- 
cles,’ girdles, cauls, nets, laces, &c., for profit, as 
well as for household use. While reading the 
pulpit censures aimed at the ladies’ dress, in 
those days when silk was a bewitching novelty, 
the ‘ headdresses, horns, tails, and ornaments of 
pomp,’ we can easily imagine that there was a 
demand ‘for silkwomen’ beyond what separate 
households could supply ; and hence the rise of 
one of the earliest branches of female industry. 

We can, at this moment, recall very few others 
capable of yielding a subsistence. In all ages 
and all nations there has been a tendency to 
commit medical and surgical practice to old 
women. It is so now, in the heart of Africa, 
and in the backwoods of America, and in the 
South-sea islands, and in remote parts of some 
islands which lie in a northern sea. One of the 


earliest figures in the lengthening series of fe- 
male bread-winners is that of the doctress, with 
her simples and her ointments, and ber secrets, 


and her skill in dressing wounds. By a similar 
mysterious adaptation, the doctress bas been, 
in all times, the fortune-teller, or the witch, or 
at lowest the match-maker;—vocations by any of 
which a good deal of money has been obtainable 
from age to age. Insome analogy with these is, or 
was, the vocation of cook,—a profitable one also. 
Sending her messes from her own fire, or carry- 
ing her own saucepans and spices and herbs to 
the rich neighbor’s kitchen, or the lady’s still. 
room, the skilful cook was more patron than 
client, in times when English banquets were 
emerging from utter barbarism. There seems 
to have been little besides in the way of paid 
industry. The occasional foster mother took 
the infant home to be reared. The sick nurse 
was either one of the household, or the doctress. 
Orphans, or the daughters of impoverished gen- 
tlemen, entered the household of some great lady, 
as maids of honor did those of queens ; but, be- 
yond this, it does not appear that women sus- 
tained themselves by any other industry than 
the kinds we have indicated. 

In those days, therefore, the supposition was 
true which has now become false, and ought to 
be practically admitted to be false ;—that every 


woman is supported (as the law supposes her to 
be represented) by her father, her brother, or 
her husband. In those days unmarried women 
were rare; and convents were the refuge of 
celibacy. It was not only in royal families that 
children were betrothed in their cradles. In all 
rauks, parents made matches for their children 
at any age that suited the family convenience ; 
and the hubbub that ensued, when a daughter 
refused to marry at her parents’ bidding, shows 
what a disaster it was considered to have a 
woman in the house who would neither marry 
nor become a nun. There was, in such a state 
of society, no call for female industry, except 
within the establishment,—whether it were the 
mansion, the farm, the merchaut’s dwelling, or 
the cottage. From that time (the uprising of a 
middle class) to this, the need and the supply of 
female industry have gone on increasing, and 
latterly at an uuparalleled rate, while our ideas, 
our language, and our arrangements have not 
altered in any corresponding degree. We goon 
talking as if it were still true that every woman 
is or ought to be, supported by father, brother, 
or husband : we are only beginning to think of 
the claim of all workers,—that their work should 
be paid for by its quality, and its place in the 
market, irrespective of the status of the worker : 
—we are only beginning to see that the time 
must come when such artificial depreciation must 
cease, under the great natural laws of society. 
We are (probably to a man) unaware of the 
amount of the business of life in England done 
by women ; and if we do not attend to the fact 
in time, the knowledge will be forced upon us 
in some disadvantageous or disagreeable way. A 
social organization framed for a community of 
which half stayed at home, while the other half 
went out to work, cannot answer the purposes of 
a society, of which a quarter remains at home 
while three-quarters go out to work. This seems 
to be clear enough. It does not follow that ex- 
tensive changes in the law are needed; or, that 
anybody is called upon to revolutionise his 
thoughts or his proceedings. The natural laws 
of society will do whatever has to be done, when 
once recognised and allowed to act. They will 
settle all considerable social points,—all the con- 
troversies of the labor-market, and the strifes 
about consideration and honor. All that we 
contend for at this moment is, that the case 
should be examined and admitted. Under a 
system like ours, in which the middle-class of 
society constitutes the main strength of the whole 
organization, women have become industrial in 
the sense of being the supporters of themselves 
and of a large proportion of households: and 
their industrial production is rapidly on the in- 
crease. The census of 1851 affords some idea 
of how the matter stands. ‘ While the female 
population has increased (between 1841 and 
1851) in the ratio of 7 to 8, the number of wo- 
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had been but ¢en clear days, and it was only by 
straining the point in several instances, that even 


men returned as engaged in independent indus- 
try has increased in the far greater ratio of 3 to 


4.’ (Industrial and Social Position of Women, | this small number could be recorded.”’ 


p. 219.) 


We are not very far from another 


census, which will afford the means of learning 
what that progress will have been in ten years. 
Meantime, we can hardly do better than prepare 
ourselves to estimate the next disclosure, by 
looking at the case as it stands to-day. 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelliencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for Sixt Month. 


1858. 1859. 
Rain, during some portion of the 


24 hours, ‘ ‘ ‘ - 15 days. 15 days. 
Rain, all or nearly all day, . » as [= 
Cloudy without storms, ° . > 
Ordinary clear, . yw « 3S 

30 30 


TEMPERATURES, &C. 
Mean temperature of the month 
per Peunsylvania Hospital, 75.18 deg. 69. deg 


Highest do. during month do. 94. ks - 
Lowest do. do. do. do, 54. “ 42. - 
Rain during the month, ; 4:95 in. 6 in. 
Deaths counting four current 


weeks for each year 760 709 

The average of the mean temperatures of this month 
for the past seventy years has been 71.52 deg., while 
the highest during that period occurred in 1828, 1831 
77 deg. ; and the dowest in 1816, 64 deg. 


During the forepart of the month several 
heavy frosts occurred, extending over almost the 
entire extent of the Union, doing in many neigh- 
borhoods great damage to the crops and early 
fruit. The 5th and 11th. instants will long be 
remembered by the sufferers, particularly the 
former, on which morning ice was seen in many 
places. 

The abundance of rain still continues, the com- 
parative account for the six months just closed 
for the past three years, being— 

1857. 1858. 1859. 
25-97 inches. | 20-56 inches. | 31-17 inches. 
And although cloudy and rainy weather has 

appeared to predominate to an unusual extent 
this year, a glance at our record shows that we 
are apt to forget from yeax to year what has pre- 
ceded the present. 

The number of days recorded as ‘“‘clear”’ dur- 
ing the first six months of the three years before 
alluded to is as follows :-— 

1857. 1858. 1859. 

61. 62. 61. 

In confirmation of our forgetfulness we quote 
the following from our review of the correspond. 
ing month last year: 

‘“‘The rainy aud cloudy spell of weather spok- 
en of in last month’s review continued with but 
three clear days in this month, up to the 18th in- 
stant inclusive, that is to say, from the fifth day 
of Fourth month, up to said 18th inst., there 





To make another summing up—out of the 
seventy-five days thus designated, we had /i/ty. 
Jive on which rain fell ; one snow; nine cloudy; 
and ten clear, or nearly so. 

Can that renowned personage, ‘ the oldest in. 
habitant ” show a record to beat this ?” 
Philada., Seventh month, 1859. 







THE WITHERED DAISIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ OVER THE RIVER.” 
“Because she loved them.” 


You ask me why I love them so, 
Those little simple flowers, 

That over every pasture blow, 
In April’s sunny showers ; 

And why a daisy wreath I twine, 
Instead of dewy roses, 

To hang about the holy shrine 
Where our lost child reposes. 


’Twas in the Spring-time that she came, 
And all the forest mazes 

Were bright with flowers without a name, 
The fields were white with daisies. 

You know how beautiful she grew, 
How fair and sweet and holy, 

But the violet, wet with morning dew, 
Is not more pure and lowly. 


She flitted like a sunbeam bright 
Around our cottage door; ~ 

Her footsteps, as a fairy light, 
Made music on the floor, 

On every flower of wood or glade, 
She lavished childish praises ; 

She loved all things the Lord has made, 
But most she loved the daisies. 


How many thoughts beyond her years, 
That then were all unheeded, 

We thiok of now with blinding tears— 
Sweet teachings that we needed. 

Three happy years we led her feet 
Along life’s stormy mazes ; 

The fourth, we laid her down to sleep 
Beneath the April daisies. 


Tis well, and we are reconciled, 
For He who gave the blossom, 
Who lent to us our angel child, 
Recalled her to His bosom. 
And waiting till be calls for me, 
To sing with her His praises, 
I'll keep her blessed memory 
Embalmed in April daisies. 





THE GIRDERS AND THE DOME. 
BY EDWARD C, JONES, A. M. 


A gazing throng assemble, 
Where stand the massive walls, 
And some perhaps may tremble, 
For fear the workman falls. 
The girders he is rdising 
As though he felt at home, 
The girders he is praising, 
Ou which to rest the dome. 


J. M.E. 
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In time that man who toileth, 
With moisture on his cheek, 
Will yield to him who spoileth, 
And loves the strong to seek, 
But traced against the heaven, 
As child who leans on home, 
Reposing on the girders, 
Will be the airy dome. 


And there are moral girders, 
Of honesty and truth, 
Reared when upon the borders, 
Of frank and candid youth. 
The principles of honor, 
Like seasoned wood and strong, 
Cao bear a steady pressure, 
Nor say the time is long. 


When character completed, 
Commands the gaze of earth, 
Tis like a dome thus seated, 
On girders full of worth. 
Conspicuous from a distance, 
In majesty and grace, 
Type of a pure existence, 
We love its lines to trace. 


Oh! mothers! though no plaudit, 
Attends your fireside task, 
Yet duty’s path is crowded 
With all the bliss you ask. 
And you who train our childhood, 
Within the nook of home, 
Sublimely raise the girders, 
On which must rest the dome. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 
(Continued from page 250.) 


Of birds of passage, the wild goose, and swan, 
are well known examples. They pass here re- 
gularly in the fall and spring, going north in 
summer to rear their young. The marshes 
around Hudson’s Bay, within the polar circle, are 
believed to be their summer haunts, where they 
are unmolested by man. Indeed, it is said to 
be dangerous to approach the nests, particularly 
of the swan. The stroke of their wings is said 
to be very severe, and their bite dangerous. In 
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The wild turkey, perhaps the heaviest bodied 
bird in North America, was once common here, 
as well as every where else in the United States, 
| but is now rare; the cutting away of the forests 
| having deprived them of a resort sufficient for 
their protection. They are now only found on 
our mountains and wooded hills. Their color is 
| invariably dark-brown approaching to black, but 
| the domestic turkey, originating from the wild 
one, is now found of various colors, from black 
| to white. The flesh of these birds, both wild 
, and tame, is justly considered among the very 
best of the poultry kind, the former particularly, 
|perhaps more from its searcity than from any 
real merit. They make their nests in a secluded 
| quiet place, and the female takes the precaution 
| to cover up her eggs with leaves, grass, Xc., on 
leaving the nest. ‘This is the more necessary as 
the eggs are large and white, with small brown 
specks, and would otherwise be easily seen. 
The young are quite tender at first, though they 
begin to travel soon after being hatched, and are 
| led about very quietly while small, and hovered 
|over by the hen with care. They keep very 
|much together in flocks, and in the fall and 
| winter the males keep to themselves and the 
females to themselves, but on the approach of 
spring, as pairing time comes on, they separate 
into couples during summer. They feed in the 
fall much on nuts and acorns, and during sum- 
mer on insects and seeds of various kinds. The 
tobacco growers are well pleased to have a large 
flock of tame turkeys to traverse their tobacco 
ficlds, as they are famous for picking off the 
worms from the leaves of the plant. They feed 
on grasshoppers in our pasture fields. 
We have here another bird, now becoming 


rare, and only found in places similar to those 
frequented by the wild turkey. It is here called 
the pheasant, but is the ruffled grouse of orni- 
thologists. Their color and habits are similar to 
| those of the partridge, except that they frequent 
| thick bushy woods instead of fields. When an 


passing here they have been sometimes shot at | enemy approaches they remain perfectly still, 
and crippled, but all attempts to take them alive | and being of the color of dead leaves are not 
have failed, as they had to be killed before cap-| easily seen, but if he comes too near they sud- 
ture. They always fly in a straight line, di- | denly rise and fly with great rapidity, causing a 
verging about 45 degrees from a direct course, | whirring sound by the quick motion of their 
except in foggy weather, when they lose their| wings. They seek a place for their nest like the 
direction and become confused. The motion | turkey, and their eggs are in size about midway 
given to the air by the stroke of the forward | between the partridge and common hen, and are 


bird is believed to make it easier to the next 
one to follow in that direction. The leader in 
this case must have a more laborious time than 
the rest, and they have been observed to change 
places with each other as if for relief. The 
swan is considered a noble bird, perfectly white, 
and when standing upright, five feet in height. 
Its long arched neck, while swimming, gives it 
a graceful appearance. They are looked upon 
as great ornaments to ponds of water. In Aus- 
tralia, it is said, there is a black swan. 


white. They have a curious way of striking 
their wings quickly against their sides, producing 
a drumming sound that may be heard a con- 
siderable distance. They have particular places 
where they do this, generally a log or similar 
pluce ; and hunters take advantage of this fact 
to shoot them. They find out their haunts and 
when they hear the sound, approach the place 
under cover of a screen, and thus get near 
enough to kill them. In woods where they are 
numerous this drumming sound may be heard 
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The flat sides of these plates are lined 


answering one another. Their flesh is considered with minute fibers, causing them to adhere to 


excellent for the table. 


The crane is a bird sometimes seen here dur-| presenting an even surface. 


each other, and thus to be kept in place and 
In the quills or 


ing summer, though it can hardly be said to be- | wing feathers, these rows of plates arc thinner 


long to this sectiou. 
and some of a bluish color. 


Some of them are white|and much stiffer, and narrower on the upper 
They have long 


side of the wing than on the under side, and 


legs and a long ueck, and when standing upright | these always overlap the broader edge of the 


often reach to four or five feet in height. 
well calculated to wade and fish 


when our streams are low. 
of their breeding here. 


In studying the natural history of birds, we 
find much to admire, to interest, and instruct 
We see their conformation 
adapted to the life they lead, and the kind of 
Their anatomizal struc- 
ture is wonderfully adapted to their condition, 
and enables them to traverse the air in a different 
Those 
that live on insects and worms have moderately 
long bills suitable for their capture, while the 
fly-catcher tribe, or those that take their prey on 
the wing, have short bills but wide mouths, and 


the lover of nature. 


food they subsist on. 


manner from other organized beings. 


mostly long and strong wings to sustain flight 


The woodpecker tribe have rather long and very 


As | feathers beneath it, thus supporting it. 
they obtain their food from the water, they are 


The form of the wing is concave beneath, 


in shallow | preventing resistance to the air by the downward 
streams, and are ouly seen here in dry seasons, 


I have not known 


motion, and when the bird strikes backward the 
velocity is increased; and when about to alight it 
spreads its tail and wings so asto present the 
greatest surface to the air, and thus checks its 
motion. The quills or wing feathers of those 
birds that make a rapid motion with their wings 
when flying, are much stouter and stronger, then 
those of birds of slower motion. Those of the 
wild turkey are much more so than those of the 
buzzard, though those of the latter are the larger 
ofthe two. 

The different colors and’ shades of colvrs on 
the feathers of birds are curious; sometimes a 


feather will be all one color, and then again of 


several colors, sometimes colors in bright con- 
trast are side by side, asif applied by the painter’s 
brush across the feathers, and then again spots 


strong bills and a muscular neck, to enable them | larger or smaller giving the surface a spotted or 


to bore holes in trees to build their nests in, 


The waders, 
or th: se who seek their food in water or marshes, 


and to seek their food in timber. 


have long legs and necks as well as long bills, 
well calculated for their manner of living 
Those that feed on flesh, have very strong and 


sharp claws to secure their: prey, and hooked | 
Phe swimmers, or 
those of the geese and duck tribes, have feathers| them, he would be amply repaid. 


bills to tear it in pieces. 


that are very close and compact, lined with down 
underneath, and oiled with an unctuous snb- 
statice, secreted by the bird, thus rendering them 
impervious to the water, and keeping the body 
warm in the coldest weather. 

The structure of their bones is remarkable. 
All the larger bones, where strength is required, 
are hollow and filled with air, thus giving the 
greatest possible strength with the least amount 
of material and the lightest form possible. 

The structure of a feather is interesting, and 
gives evidence of wisdom and design. Take a 
goose quill for example; the barrel of it is a 
cylinder more or less long, of a horny substance 
nearly transparent, and may be made so by clari- 
fying, and of which writing pens have long been 
made. ‘This form and material gives great 
strength with little weight. 
succeeded by the stem of the feather of nearly 
a square fo:m, the outer part stiil of a horny tex- 
ture filled with a light spongy matter. From 
two sides of this stem issues thin, flat, elastic 
plates, tapering towards the extremities, and 


placed at an angle with the stem, more or less}i 





speckled appearance. The feathers of some 
birds when viewed in particular shades of light, 
present a changeable ‘appearance equal to the 
finest silk. 

The writer has devoted some of his leisure 
hours to the natural history of birds, and couid 
he interest the minds of the young, in noting 
| and observing the operations of nature around 
We should 
| pass through the world with our eyes open and 
note things as they occur, and though many of 
these may seem at the time of little value, yet 
we shall meet with few that may not in after 
time be of use to us. Single occurrences 
treasured by the observing mind as ee 
links, when brought together, have proved as 
chain that beautifully unfolds the operations of 
nature, and gives us an insight into the wisdom 
of its great Architect. We are placed here ina 
condition of advancement, and our aim should 
be progress, and as we exert ourselves we shall 
| find that our means for advancement are in pro- 
portion to our industry. But it is all important 
that our industry should have a right direction, 
and to be able to give it a right direction we 
should consult the experience of the wise and 





This cylinder is| 


good, but above all we should attend to the 
monitions of truth in our own minds In natu- 
ral things men have not become eminent by 
reading the experience of others alone, but in 
proving by their own labors the correctness of 
that experience. ‘They that seek shall find,’ 
is a truth in natural as well as in spiritual things. 








—— 
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TRAVELLING IN A CIRCLE—HABITS OF BEWIL- | 


who were watching from their windows the rag- 
DERED PEOPLE. 


ing of the storm, discovered, indistinctly at first, 
A correspondent of the Scientific American the rapid approach of an immense water spout. 
says : "he phenomenon was so unusual that the atten- 

“Io a late number of your paper you state, in | #00 of huodreds was drawn to it. The appear- 
answer to some correspondent, that you have no | 2n¢e of the huge volume of water as it reached 
confidence iu the report that‘ when a man is from earth to sky—swaying to and fro like a 
Jost he will travel in a circle.’ In this you are | TOPe hung in the wind—was exceedingly grand. 
certainly mistaken ; it is a fact well known to all The water spout remained in sight nearly fifteen 


frontiersmen that, when persons are béwildered, 
they frequently travel in a perfect circle, some- 
times keeping the same track until they make a 
dozen equal rounds ; at other times making the 
circle larger or smaller each time. It is not by 
any means always the case when a person is lost ; 
but it is so frequent that it is within the experi- 
ence of every one who has been much in the 
woods. In calm and cloudy weather, and in a 
country of much sameness of appearance, the 
best woodsmen get so bewildered ax to ‘ take the 
circles.’ Persons not accustomed to the woods 
will sometimes do so when the sun is shiniwg 
and a steady breeze blowing. On the level of 
gulf prairies of this country, on a calm, foggy 
morning, no man can travel without a road. It 
is an incident of every day occurrence in the 
spring and fall seasons that men are thus be- 
calmed on the prairies as effectually as are ships 
at sea; nor will a compass mend the matter, for 
it cannot be carried steadily enough to keep its 
meridian, and the course it points cannot be kept 
for fifty yards; if aman attempts it he will 
make a circle and come back to the place where 
he started from. The°circle will be large or 
small generally in proportion to the density of the 
fog—sometimes only a hundred yards in diame- 
ter; at other times a mile, but seldom more. 
The circles thus made are perfect. This kind of 
wandering seems to arise from an attempt to go 
a straight course when there is nothing to guide 
the senses, or when the usual guides of sun, wind, 
or general contour of the country are disregard- 
ed. It rarely befalls children, who do not at- 
tempt to go a course, but only run from one visi- 
ble point to another equally perceptible.’ 


Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 
A WATER-SPOUT ON THE PRAIRIE. 
TERRIBLE DESTRUCTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


Iowa City, Iowa, May 25th, 1859. 

Hastily, and by the first mail, I inform you of 
one of the most fearful calamities that has ever 
happened hereabouts. Last evening while it 
was yet light, there arose suddenly a violent wind 
accompanied by strong indications of rain. In a 
few moments, the whole horizon became pitchy 
black, and the most vivid lightning darted 
athwart the sky. A terrible thunder-storm burst 
upon us. While yet it was raging fearfully, the 
sky suddenly appeared unclouded in the east for 
several degrees in width. Many of our citizens, 


minutes, when the sky becoming obscured it was 
lost sight of. The storm soon passed over, and 
ull waited anxiously for news from the prairie, 
distant about six miles from the city, over which 
the water spout passed. Scarcely an hour had 
elapsed before news was brought that Jesse Berry, 
a member of our Common Council, had been 
killed in a barn which had been thrown down by 
the violence of the wind and water. The next 
express from the country brought us informa- 
tion that a family by thename of Morgan, 
three in number, had been struck, two of its 
members killed ifistantly,. and the mother 
so seriously injured that it 1s thought impossi- 
ble for herijto recover. John Frick, who was 
in a brick house, which was entirely demolished, 
by some providential circumstance, escaped with 
but slight injury. Two men, whose names I 
could not learn, were killed instantly. Many 
have had their legs or arms broken, and others 
have suffered from contusions and fractures, occa- 
sioned by the fall of houses,which had been blown 
down upon them. Butitis impossible for me 
to give you the correct details in the midst of 
the confusion and rumors incident to so distres- 
sing an event. I have only given such facts as 
I know to be correct. If I were to take the 
many stories that are being told by those who 
are arriving every hour from the scene, the ae- 
count of killed and wounded would be swelled 
to ten times the number I have mentioned 

The water spout seems to have been from 
thirty to forty feet in diameter, and to have 
destroyed a large amount of property. Its ex- 
tent was from seven to ten miles, and it is said to 
have travelled with great rapidity. In one in- 
stance, a barn of Mr. Berry’s, lately built at a 
cost of $1,200, was taken from its foundation, 
carried some three hundred yards, thrown down 
and crushed into athousand fragments. A child 
of Mr. Walsh was taken up and carried nearly 
500 yards, thrown into a slough, but, strange 
to say, escaped with its life. The spout appear- 
ed like an immense funnel, and it seemed very 
near, for the whirl and sparkle of the water 
could be plainly seen. But the mail is already 
being made up, and you will probably learn from 
other sources more concerning this great phe- 
nomenon. 

P.S. As I am closing this letter I Jearn that 
eight are thus far known to have been killed ; 
but I have been unable to ascertain any more 
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ITEMS OF NEWs. 


Enoianp.—A recent steamer brings the intelligence 
that the Derby ministry have resigned. Lord Palmer- 
ston bas been appointed Premier, and Lord John 


Russell Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 
Me TERNICH.—At the advanced age of eighty-six, the 
oldest statesmen of Europe bas died—the last of the 


able politicians who took part in the establishment of 


the Treaties of 1815, who not only framed but signed 
them, who vainly hoped that thereby had been secured 
the so-much-desiderated “ balance of power in Eu- 
rope.” Prince Merrernicu, who was actual ruler of 
Austria, from 1809, when he succeeded Count Strapon, 
as Minister for Foreign Affuirs, until 1848, when the 
third French Revolution drove him from office, was 
born at Coblentz, in 1773, and died on the 11th ult.—- 
The Press. 


The work on the Great Eastern steamer is rapidly 
progressing, and there is no doubt that she will be 
finished and at sea before the end of the 9th mo. 

Rar Roap Accipent.—A dreadfui accidentoccurred 
to a train on the Michigan Southern Railroad, on the 
27th ult., near South Bend, caused by the washing 
away of a culvert. 

There were about 150 pe 
whom were taken (jm the 
sixiy others wounded. sh 
heard from. 

The stream were the § urred, which is 
naturally but a rivulet, wH8 swollen by the extracrdi- 
nary rains of the previous afternoon and evening, and 
the drift-wood brought down by the flood choked the 
culvert, and converted the embankment into a dam. 
The great weight of the water, with the concussion 
caused by the crossing of the train, was the occasion 
of the sad calamity. 

The train was ruoning at tne time at the rate of 
ten to twenty miles an hour. 

Tne train coming west had passed over the embank- 
ment safely, only turee hours before the accident. 

Russ1a.—The Emperior of Russia, with the view of 
encourageing colonization on the Amoor, has decided 
that exilea in Eastern Siberia, who may be disposed to 
seek f..r work on the Amoor, may obtain leave of ab- 
sence for three years, provided they have conducted 
themselves well, and provided also the rent aud taxes 
they owe as. colonists be paid in advance for all the 
time of their absence, either by themseives or the per- 
sons employing thew. Tbe Emperor has further or- 
dered that ifan exile shall desire to establish himself 
permanently on the Amoor, he may be authorized to 
do so. 

Stave Trave Meeting in Savannau.—A very large | 
meeting of the citizens of Savannah and vicinity was 
lately beld in that city, to listen to an address on the 
policy of re-opening the African slave trade. ‘‘ At 
the close of the address,” says the News, “ resolutions 
in favor of the repeal of all laws, Siate and Federal, 
against the importation of African slaves, and recom- 
mending the opening of the trade, were offered and 
adopted without a dissenting voice.” 


Emieration.—The New Orleans Deltasays, ‘‘ Large 
parties of free persons of color have lately, at inter- 
vals, emigrated to Port au Priuce, in Hayti, for the 
purpose of there settling. They carry out with them 
farming implements, gods, a-goodly quantity of 
money, and all the necessary articles to constitute a 
settlement.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovur anD Mgat.—Market is dull. Receipts of 
Flour continue light, and priegs are agein lower, 
Sales of good superfine are reported at $6 25 for com- 
mon extra. Good Western extra at $650. The sales 


the train, 33 of 
ad, and fifty or 
not yet been 


INTELLIGENCER. 


to the Lome trade are limited between $6 25 and 
$7 75 for fancy lots. Nothing duing in Rye Flour or 
Corn Meal. The former is held at $4 25 and the 
latter at $3 75 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheut is iower and without demand. Sales 
of Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 50 a 1 60, and 
white at $1 60a170. Rye is selling at 85c¢. Corp 
is in rather better demand, Sales of yelluw at 5 
cts., afloat. Oats are dnil and plenty. Sules of prime 
Delaware at 40 cents, and Pennsylvania at 42 cents, 
In Buckwheat there bas been a further sale at 85 cts. 

CLOVERSEED comes forward slowly, and prime lots 

| command $5 50 per 64 lbs. Timothy has declined to 
$2. Flaxseed is scarce at $1 65 a 1 68. 


o 


A 


can be made for further information to 

RacueEt T, Jackson or 

M. Fisner Lone@stretu 
Darby: ® 0. Penn. 





weil qualified teacher is wauted to tuke charge 
of Darby Monthly Meeting Sghool. Application 


_ 6th mo. lst, 1859. 


Bess COUNTY MALE AN 


EWALE ACADE- 

MY .—Boarvers taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $60. 
75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Biils 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol- 


week, 

Exira charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00: 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; Reading 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other bocks 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care takenof them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Attleboro’, Bucks Co. » 6th mo., 6m. 


28, 1859. 


\UMMER. ‘BOARDING ina ‘healthy location, among 
mountain scenery, can te obtained in Unionville, 
Centre Co., Pa, Objections on account of the distance 
and attendant expeuee in travel will be obviated by a 
reduction in usual rates of board. For particulars 
WM. HICKLEN 
Fleming P. 0., Centre Co., Pa. 


address 


ENRY LONGSTR ETH respectfully informs his 

_L friends tbat he has removed to 1336 Chestnut st.. 
opposite the Mint, where he proposes to keep always 
on band a large collection of Friends’ Booke, together 
with School and Miscellaneous Books. 

He is prepared to furnish Libraries with whatever 
books may be wan‘ed at yery low prices. 

HENRY ECONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book ne 1336 Chestnut st. 


((ESTERFLELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 
of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 5th 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance. 
the other in the middle of the session. 
charges. 

For farther particulars, address 

Hwry W. Ripeway, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m. 
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ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a. Bank: 
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